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The American Public School 


By ROSS L. FINNEY 


Mr. Finney’s book is a distinct departure from the usual 
text in the history of education. In this book attention is 
confined to the American Public School system. It is a dis 
cussion of contemporaneous educational history from the 
genet tandpoint. History of education in Europe is 


touch d upon only as it aftec ts the American School. 


Stress is placed on the educational history of the last 
thirty years. The author has succeeded in making it an in- 


terpretative presentation of American educational history. 





Silent Reading 


By DR. JOHN ANTHONY O’BRIEN 


Dr. O'Brien presents in this book a brief resume of in- 
vestigations into the subject of silent reading, and calls atten- 
tion to the fact that up to the present time there has been no 
systematic attempts to utilize the findings of experimental 
investigations for the formulation of methods of training in 
affective rapid silent reading. The author accepts that under 
taking as the problem of his book and proceeds in a most 
practical way to adopt the findings of the psychological 
laboratory and of experimental investigations to the develop- 


ment of practical methods of classroom procedure. 
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NTELLIGENCE TESTS IN COLLEGES imber 
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Turning to the results of similar tests 
in eolleges and universities it 1s not sur 


prising to find that the ecorrelations be 


tween intelligenee seores and student sue- 


eess are as a rule e nsiderably lower than 
in the grammar and high 
least three 


In the first place, 


found 


schools. There are at 


those 
reasons 
why this should be so. 
ability in 


range ol 


due to seleetion, the 

college is less than in the lower schools. 

As everyone understands who has done 

statistical work with mental tests, this 
homogeneity of the group auto- 


greater 
matically lowers the correlation coefficient. 
In the second place, non-intellectual traits 
suecess in 


influenee scholastie 


probably 
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ge considerably more thar n ft 
r schools. The univers te 
must compete with an entire galay 
distracting influenees, ineluding e n 
handicaps, budding social stinets, fr 
do. vit] ut self-rest1 nt | ‘ : 
leties, and other eollege activities t 
out number lh the tl rd place the ¢ 
marks by hiel scholastic suecess . 
idgved are less reliable in eolleees thay 
the grammar or high school 1) to the 
tors, and perhaps also t thers 
eorrelat ns ¢ test Seo! Wit! S 
suceess in college rarely ¢ b 6 
often drop to .4 or lowe cording to t 
nd of test used, the reliabil tear 
ers’ marks, and the homogeneit 
group tested. The following « ts sl 
typical results. Not reproduced het 
The charts exhibited showed ecorrelat 
arrays for university seholarship inde 
and test seores in the Alpha. Stanfor 
Binet Thurstone, and Terman G1 
tests, 
All the available correlation coefficients 
have been brought together in Table IV. 
to show the results of recent experiments 


leges and un 
ro 


includes several 


intelligence tests in e 


The table 


WW t] 
versities. 


relation coefficients reported to me in 
personal correspondence with psychok 


in 25 leading institutions as well as 


1 able to find 


gists 
all the coefficients I have bee 
published reports. 

In the ease of the Stanford correlation 
of .46 1 to 3 
quarters and Stanford-Binet seore (Table 


IV.), the seore used was I.Q. earned in a 


in 


between average marks for 


Binet test given four years previously 
when the students in question were en 
rolled in the first-year high school. That 
the correlation of this test was .46 with 


university marks earned four years later 


is very significant. 
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rhe Stanford correlation of .54 between Group Test were g n, | t ed 
rer lest and average university time. Bot! ms were 
s was exactly the same as the corre sitting of fifty-five n tes 
n for a miscellaneous Stanford group Low as the ab t 
average high-school mark and _ pear to be, they neverthe +n 
Form A and Form B of the Terman = such statements as the : 
Niantford ( é Ss se A 
TABLE V ? / Of highest BS I 4 
C f tions Reported for Int , cot below the median test 


OF 


Tests in Colleges and Universities erroup 


rot below median test s re, Of 1] 
Total . 
tused Average r with | Averagerwith Rangeotr fell below score 110, only 1 
Marks Es ates Values 
_ = —— —_—— — ——__—_ average mark. OT 55 wi ell | 
> sets 52 ( 4 groups) .67 (5 groups) .42 to .8 AY. ~ 
- , , 123, only 7 got above 
rndike 1 3 groups 41 to .60 . 
in Group .48 ( 2 groups 12 to .54 Stanford, ; § ( las 
~ rad ’ + 4 ior YT 17 rr ir , = 
i-Bine = 4 groups) .47 (1 grou; &2 to 53 42 Of 21 lowes nhs 
Alpha $2 (12 groups 31 to .50 . 
Thurston 31 2 groups 29 to .33 1 were above n SC t! 
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rated as ‘‘y 0 vor] ! l was 
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Val tlpha g OF 9 st 
I ! men, nol I { vy 14] 
Most of the tests o1 ‘ e above 


eorrelations are 
ntended for 
dike test, which is an extension and modi- 
the the 
for 
While it perhaps 


correlations than several special sets wl 


fication of army test, is doubtless 


hest test first-vear college students. 


gives only slightly better 
ich 


have been devised, it has the great advan- 


tage of being practically coach proof and 


of having an exceptionally high reliability 


coefticient (estimated by Thorndike as .995 


for unselected 18-vear-olds, and as .97 for 


the restricted range of college students 
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COUTSE hee mes pre erress vel | el | 
veneral, the results show that the mar 
for four vears of high-school work have 1 
more predictive value than one of tft 


standard intelligence tests. Thursto1 
for found 


which he devised gave 


special 


example, that a | 


a better predictio1 
the 


semester marks than did 
the 


and Haggerty found a higher e 


of seeond 


marks earned during first semester 


rrelat 


intelligenee test se and first 


the 


between 


res 


vear marks in medical school that 


between the latter and average of all the 


marks earned in the preceding three years 
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? } ’ ‘ . 
Scholarship Committee deals with $120 of whie 


pre bation, 
Many ror eael ~ | 


considered but not The wome! 
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nal cases are 
h account for 01 


[ feel that in many cases we are act- is only about 


the dark. I have no doubt that we  tionate share. 
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irs¢ ! 1 eeou r the rathel professors and clog the machinery ¢g 

t ng sex difference in Ss larship lly. If it were feasible to give a Thon 
record. Besides the 165 wl ere dis dike intelligence examination at entrane 
qualified, 204 were given ‘‘failure’’ and a good part of this loss could | pre 

61 the were placed probation.* ited, and the eost of blanks, re 

Mail t Stanford ( iS forms, and elerieal help would 1 eX( 

en prol disqualifiea $1,000 a year. 

t If a student Is ce he is aut One might suppose that the high star 
matical! lisqual | | e majority ards of California high schools, eoupl 

f student d proba with the fact that we require at le 
tional ) loul esirability twelve of the fiftes units of | 
to put it 1 { t rr ups t work to be of recommended cr] 

ether were earried during the year 1919 proximately grade >” qualit W 
1920 I ( t f $23? 500 165 at $500 afford reasonabl ideauate protect 
each \dd this to the net loss on dis against outright stupidit Su s far 
qualified students ($105,000) and we have = from being the case. The test I | ' 
a grand total of $337,500. This is 20% given to several groups of our student | 
per cent. of the $1,632,995 total expendi- indicate that not far from ten per cent 
tures during the vear for (1) instruetion 
nd research ($817,133), (2) independent 
departments and divisions ($650,665) and 


maintainanee of the 
$165,197 The bill 
for students disqualified during the year 
6.48 of the total 
and 12.85 per cent. of the expendi- 


instruction and research. 


<lueational plant 


was per cen expendi- 
tures, 
ture for Surely 
it is time to investigate ways and means 
of reducing this enormous questionable 
expenditure. 

It may be 


effort and money expended on this class 


surse, that the 


argued, of ¢ 


of students does not represent a pure 


waste of funds, since doubtless many of 


them derive some benefit from their so- 


journ here. From another point of view, 
however, the money is worse than wasted. 
Students of this type lower the standards 
of aeceomplishment, set an unwholesome 


example to others, waste valuable time of 


4The above groups are mutually exclusive, each 
student being listed but once according to the most 
serious action taken against him. If a student was 


first probationed and later disqualified, he is listed 


only as disqualified, ete. 


are intellectually ineapable of graduating 
from first elass eollege or uniy 
The ease of ‘*X”’ 
possibly a rather extreme one. 

gc Sa Stanford in 
eredentials 
but 

He presented 15 


whieh 


any 


is an illustration, 


entered 


showing graduation from a 





small aecredited California high 
school. 
all of 


rrade, 


were of ‘‘reecommended 
The only suspicious cireumstanee 


he had 


and 


high 


almost 20 vears old. 


was that spent five years in 


school was 


He registered in mechanical engineer- 
mental hy- 
life, 
the 


in drawing asked me to give the boy a 


ing (woodwork), psychology 
(still 


later 


viene), and drawing perspec- 


tive Three weeks instructor 





mental examination, because of suspected 
A Stanford-Binet test 
There 


nine, 


mental deficiency. 


gave a mental age of 124 years! 


was one failure each in the tests for 


ten and twelve years, three failures in 
vear fourteen, and no successes beyond. 
He had no the the 
‘feivil,’’ ‘*bewail,’’ 
‘*tolerate,’’ 


‘ferunch,’’ 


idea of meaning of 


words ‘* priceless,’ 


‘*disproport ionate,’’ **depre- 


dation,’’ ‘‘brunette,’’ ‘‘flaunt,’’ 
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For various reasons it may not be 


make the passing of an intelli 
‘e test a prerequisite to matriculation 
at Stanford. The difficulties in its prae 
nil on would perhaps be too 
It would be awkward, for example, 


men to Stanford 


grreat. 


to eall several hundred w 


to take the examination when, because of 


our 500 rule, only a few seore could be 


The plan of holding such ex- 


admitted. 
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ng the candidate's ability. Such mistakes 
il nevitable under the present system. 


One can never know by what hook or eroo] 


weak student may have been able to 
secure high enough marks to plaee him in 
the list of eligibles. Nor is there at 
present ar sure me of identifving the 
exceptionally able student whose marks 
have suffered beeause of some kind of 
handicap. 

An important funetion « the univer 


sity is to loeate students of exceptional 
intellectual superiority who be 


e field of 
At 


the average 


may en 


couraged to enter tl researeh 


or 


university teae] ne. presel T have 


we 


no information about quality 
Ws wl et] cr 


falling. 


» fear that the worst is happening. 


of these reeruits. No one kn 


the average is rising or Some 


seem ti 
It is reasonable to believe that a continual 


search for talent, coupled with vocational 
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Agr tur 1 
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I re university 6 
Law 5 
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Average seores at age for eases in Table 


4 \ . es 
} 194.6 
! 155.5 14 
l¢ 164.6 12 
17 154.2 231 
1s ] ze 155 
19 l } 
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In a survey of 6,188 high-school seniors 
Book 


percentile ranking was as follows for those 


in Indiana, found that the average 


graduating at various ages: 


\ iat Av. Per Ranking 

15 years 79 

im * 72 

17 é 60 

18 . 48 

~~ * 37 

() sé l 

21-27 years 24 
Jones® reports the following per cents. 


5 W. F. Book, 
State-Wide Survey of 
Bulletin of the 


1920, Vol. 6, 


‘*Preliminary Report on the 
High-school Seniors,’’ 
Division, University of 


No. 1, The percentile 


values given above have been read from a 


Exte nst 


Indiana, 


on p, 54 of the report, and may not be perfectly 


exact. 

6éAdam LeRoy Jones, ‘‘College Standing of 
Freshmen of Various Ages,’’ ScHOoL AND So 
CIETY, May 13, 1916, Vol, 3, pp. 717-720. 
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of A and B grades earned by freshmen 
students of different ages in Columbia: 
1g is \ 

15 s 17 ) 

16 25 16 2 

17 66 12 29 

18 a 4 > ~0 

19 5Y 23 

0 23 } 17 

21 13 1 


For students the e 


tion between scholarship index and 


199 Stanford 


entrance was computed and found to be 

18. Of the 499, two, by special per 
mission, had been allowed to enter before 
the age of 16. Both the top 10 
the group in earned 
Age 


between 


stood in 


cent. of marks 


per 


after entrance. comparisons have 


been made our ‘preferred 


also 


list’? and ‘‘numbered list’’ women. The 
former, selected on the basis of superior 
scholarship, are found to average about 
nine tenths of a year younger than women 
of the For 1914 the 
average ages of the two groups were 17.9 
list and 18.62 
For 1915 the 


were, respectively, 18.06 years and 18.89 


numbered list. 


preferred 


list ). 


years 
(numbered figures 
The younger, preferred group also 
better 


years. 


makes a mueh scholarship 


very 
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wing at Stanford than the older, num- The personnel bureau has already proved 
bered group. For 1914-1915 first-year its worth in man; ree lustrial estab 
itriculants the respective scholarship —lishments, and it is likely to prove of still 
itings for six semesters were 85.4 (pre- greater value in the study of the far more 


ferred list) and 77.7 (numbered list). important material wit! hich « e 
r the 1916-1917 women matriculants and universities have to wor 
difference in scholarship reeords was tions of such a bureau v l ip 
nearly 10 points in favor of the younger, following: 
referred group. For 1919-1920 the 1. Preparing and administe1 tests 
fference was 7.4 points in the same general intelligence, and anal) 
rection. sults so that they could be used in the 
This negative correlation between age study of failures, in the comparison of s 
| ability in a given grade is practically dent social groups and student ability 
mniversal. Hundreds of examples could’ the various departments, in the vocational 


be collected from the literature of mental guidance of students, and in the seleet 


tests, and so far as I know a positive cor- of promising students for scholarships and 

relation has never been reported. In pro- assistantships or for encouragement t 
rtion as publie schools come to grade ward advanced study. 

their pupils more nearly according to 9 To eonduct research with tests « 


mental ability, as they are now beginning = special aptitude, as in mathematies, se 


to do with the help of mental tests, this enee. literature. mechanical engineering. 
negative correlation will become larger mysie. art. ete. In one of these lines 


nd the number of pupils graduating from 


MUSIC reasol ably Ss iccesstul tests ( 

hie hax fore he age of ) 7 . ! 

igh school before the ag f 16 will native ability have already been devised. 

materially increase. At present the num This eutire field is without doubt one of 

er we are shutting out of Stanford by ,, 
the most promising in apphed psycholos 


; , : I 
this rule is not large, but it is the cream o ; 
lo work out, with the assistance of 
of the available material. Such a rule ‘ 
nega — baat professors in the various departments ¢o1 
uld deprive us of the Lord Kelvins, . d¢e8 aR ; ; . 
ah ‘ cerned, achievement tests for deter 
the James Thompsons, the John Stuart 
mining the progress student re mal 


Mills, the Sir William Hamiltons, the 


om 4 . , . n mastering the subject matter of then 
Thomas Youngs, and the Francis Galtons. 


Instead of barring out candidates below ~' ee fests of this kind are proba 
16, I would seriously propose that we offer feasible in a majority of university sub 

$950) scholarship to any boy or girl whe jects and they sh uld in time larg y re 
s ready to enter Stanford University be- place the usual examinations, as they 


fore the age of 16 and has ranked in the already rapidly doing in elementar; 

top ten per cent. of his or her graduating high schools, 

class in the high sekhool. We could afford 4. To make a systematic study of the 

to make it $500 for those able to meet methods of securing trait ratings of stu 

this requirement before 15. dents by their instructors. The first prob 
In elosing I would like to urge the lem here would be to ascertain by experi 

desirability of establishing a personnel ment what human traits are most amet 


bureau at Stanford. as a number of eol able to accurate rating. The next task 


leges and universities have already done. would be to find out what traits correlat 
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Lewis M. 1 . logy and pl 
S ORD lic ITIONS of en al | l cy 
i much long ( ir ! , 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE to busy college teachers th any expe 
TEACHING tion of their continuous atten nee. And 
eh same vears the writer has been ithout this fundamental inform 
‘ : 
erested e improvement of the tained in a leisurely manner i" 
teaching of voung college instructors but have extreme difficulty in making the ap 
onlyv reece i | he been in a pos n t plications of the inf a to t CO! 
er a eourse n eollegve teachn if This erete pr blems. 
pportunity having opened, courses have Fortunately for the initiaty of 3 
been offered, and certain experiences have course in college teaching in this institu 
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this institution. No one was admitted 
except oung instructors who are more 
kely to feel the need for such a course and 
would be overawed by olde r instructors ot 
higher academic rank. Attendanee has 
always been voluntary, and credit may be 


riven when the young instruetor is work 
degree. Each course is in the 
form of meets for two 


hours in the evening once a week tor a 
quarter. 
The plan of the first ec 


succeeding 


urse, Which Is 
econ 
The 


make simple job analyses of their 


standardized in courses, 


sists, in brief, of the following steps. 


group 
duties as instructors and check those duties 
with which they have had difficulties. These 


listed. For instanee, in the first 


course, fourteen points of a very simple 


are then 


and practical sort were listed and selected 


for study. These were: 


1. Learning to know students. 


”. Apportioning material to time (ses- 


sion, daily 
3. How do you prepare? 


1. How 


5. How get students to think? 


handle discussion ? 
6. How get interest 
7. How test 


8. How grade papers? 


class? Daily, session? 

9. How grade students? 

10. How 
ently ? 

11. How make assignments? 


vet students to work consist- 


12. How get students to use what they 
know ? 
13. How get students to memorize and 


form habits? 

14. What kinds of examinations are given? 
The group were then trained to inter- 
view. They were asked to interview some 
one suecessful colleague and find out how 
he handled these difficulties. The deserip- 
fourteen 


brought to 


. 


tions were written on sheets of 


mechanical ease 


paper for 
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the seminar, and criticized by the 


group. 


Particularly was it emphasized that the 
**How do you do this?’ 
constantly asked whenever the one inter 
failed to 
of method. 
visable to ask constantly for illustrations; 


question must be 


viewed give specific statements 
In addition, it was found ad 
when the one interviewed made a state 
ment and was asked for an illustration ot 
resulting 


Finally, th 


what he meant, the story fre 


quently was illuminating. 


interviewer was required to write rapidly 
and fully, to conserve the exact and often 
vivid and picturesque expressions of the 
instructor questioned. 

before the end of the quarter the group 
had interviewed forty of the best college 
teachers in the community and had writ- 
ten up full deseriptions. These were then 
sorted so that all the forty answers to each 
question could be considered together. 


The 


were classified according to common tend 


methods of handling each problem 
encies and written up without evaluation 
in organized form. At times partial quo- 
tations from the interviews were inserted 
and at other times full quotations were 
This 


and courtesy copies were 


used, material was mimeographed 


distributed to 
The 


materials were used as the basis for study 


those who contributed their methods. 
and interpretation in the seminar in which 
specific references to books and methods of 
teaching and edueational psychology were 
read and diseussed. 

Certain definite results have been clearly 
observed. In the first place, and most im- 
portant, the influence upon the members 
of the 
They make daily use of the suggestions ob- 


seminar has been pronounced. 


tained from the interviews; and in some 
eases they report that their teaching has 
been revolutionized. They appreciate most 
deeply the opportunity to talk in an inti 


mate way to instructors whom they re- 
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; 
f whom in so cases thev have ne ¢ ( tas 5 } 
1 W I} \ ’ wy also t?} at They Tive Tt} ] ( . 
ming the habit of talking to other th ler 
fore t tive methods ( reaci \ \\ ( 
the vn g t ivantage ( I , 
the second place the nstructors 
‘ { V¢ an] i deep nterest 
eaching. They talked freely and : a eae 
. . EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
eat leneth. the reeord interview : . eee 
at length, recor t MEDICAL EDUCATION IN CHINA 
g ir | rs and a half, with tl \ 
‘ mere S ne jyuest ns I | (; ; Ry 
‘ nT viewe j C rie ST o? r at Tt? | lu ( \f 1] i 
TI ( ‘ ener nes excellent ] | ; ; ! 
e teachers ve their teaching so 1 I 
+ ; ‘ vrite the ImMost ¢ m v r 
. ' ] ) } f 
DS IT any discussion of meé MIS ' | 
WV 
hing irrent conversation In « 
, ( , ( I 
! Ss 1s [ rortunate and inex 
Ind ( I | , 
P \ 
] r ; ort ] +] ° . : ; . 
i} ne third place, the instructors intel lr) ect ¢ 
: . 
| have many exeellent methods ished : 1881. thanks to K 
1] ] J " . 
thev have worked out from their Mack of t Lor Miss ~ 
experience. This is to be expected in and ' f Li Hung Chang. 8 
w of the fact that they are men and later a nd medical s for ( 
men of more than average intelligence dents v inded in Hong Kong. At 
wines thi re confronted bv a dif Box 
. Lat} ‘ — >» wha 1 P res 
euitv, whether in teaching or in their felds 
. t f B 1 Ar 
of specialization, can be expected to pri 
e effective and unusual solutions. Th 7 
‘ SES f the heavy eritiecism f eollea P ’ 
: leed, 
iching } so Tal iS tT 18S 1uS I The + d ‘ ; | 
s that some of the teachers are young \iear hod f ¢ 
, rne? ! ad ld ind neth , . } 4 


d by high-school and grad teachers ridg s der UV 
; : t eneacift . ' nar \ ” ( 
under the more aeute eonditions arising ant , S \ . 
| J 
voungel and less doe é stud nts But a 
} ivy ; 4 
) , ‘ eI 
the ait eulties of whic thy hay been . 


eonselious the have met wit! excellent 


a il 3 P ( 
? ethods of solution 4 
| VI yy T T 
Finally, it is quite apparent that any een appointed, mostly from the U | State 
YT? mber oT thie de mrtment Ol edueation but , id c ( 7 
vl is interested in methods of teaching The Cou M Ed t 


1 in the in provement of eollege teach- { na Med Mis iry A 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. W. J. K t Ores 
Av ( ’ eC eC ! l I 
degree of d naugurati 

Dr. H. Up resident of the Uni 

ty of | t Moscow Dr. Kerr gave 
{ princely ldress at tl} n ruratior 
ect being “ The e nd the stat 

Henry P tendent of th 
| City S« n appointed head 
I he dep ment f ed tor it the Utah 
\g Itural ( } tion created by 

recent ses I tl state legislatur 


departme nt 


of p sophy the University of Illinois, 
} cepted : ilar position in the schoo] 
tf edu t n f the ia versity of O] io 

Toun J. Mappox, principal of the Grover 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis, has he 
Ippo nted by the bo: rd of edueation as acting 
superintendent of the St. Louis schools 

Maro S. Brooks, deputy commissioner of 


education of New Hampshire, has been elected 
superintendent of schools of Medford, Mass.. 
Mr. Brooks will 


Nickerson, who resigned to go 


a salary of $4,000. 
Fred H. 
to Quiney. 
Harry W. 
Spring Valley, Rockland County, has 


of 


sue 


at 


ceed 


LANGWORTHY, supervising prin- 


cipal of 


been elected superintendent of schools 


Oneida, N. Y. 


CHANCELLOR KIRKLAND, of Vanderbilt Uni- 


versity, and former Senator Hoke Smith will 
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B. Sears, it ition; Add 
dicine; Clifford G. Allen, 1 Aurelio M 
Espinos n Romar languages (ss 
professors to be ass pr : Ed 
W. Schult 1 Wi m L. Hoh in | 
vy; W im M. Proctor educat 
l ett W. Smit} English ( r : 
( es N. Cross, in mechanical eng 
I « W. Weymouth, in phys gy; J 
( ver psychology Instructors to | 
. nt professors—Elizabeth L. B 9 
d Edith R. Mirrielees, in English: Edw 
B. Towne, in surgery; James P. Baumberg: 
physiology; Gordon F. Ferris, in enton 
ey (Z gy ) 


Apert H. 
; of ath 
for t 
of 
when his contract expires. 
the head of the Ithaca 
Education. 


university at close 


School of P 


Wm. Pererson, professor of geology 
7 


Utah Agricultural College and geolog 


SHARPE, who has hel 


leties at Yale U 


in the 


ist for 
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D) Tor Ww. W ( super 
lent of scl t St. ] s, the newly ap : n | . 
d dear t f Pedagogy of cs 8 W subs 
New York 1 et the members 1d providing for 1 
tl New Y« SS masters’ Club or Department of Ed 
oecasiol f their dinner on the even have been passed Ni } Leg ' 
g of April 9. According to the report Similar bills were 
. there were one hundred and eighty ‘Smith. The t 
nbers present to extend the courtesies of ng in the se " : 
he schoolmasters « f Ne \N York and Ne \ | HI Orego1 stat l ers’ Ass it 
lersey Those present included the prin has adopted single salary schedule for 
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r d for extens ur 1 by tion is offered in the graduate s of ed 
1 of regents ) 7 ' ppr ( nm and kes its place along thay 
D> ns were 1 d tor the bie i. Lv? 1 ses ll it sel ) WI ft n t of t 
1923: (a) t {1 summer-school students are ec ge gi lates 
cluding salaries and wages. supplies. n rials the work is open, particularly to summ 
nd service d Capital outlays (instruct session students, to those who have not ol 
upment), $2,506,044, from a fund made u tained a college degree. 
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! { 3 3 le Castel col ted or 3s a 
\ oo { t ! . tf making a point, remar | t int 
t f St irg just as f S ! ther s great need of dis I | 
ls : it I M. H t replied that d p 
! Grenol ( Some so necess the universit \ ‘ 
f ; made bate er d ch s d be translated 
to be hoped ¢ ] n ‘ t d p shed in this cour 
r) te gont ‘ ’ t ? 1¢ his é t ne 1! t ‘ 
t ght f th 7 B s Stras housand rr es that the p f 





e « :4 d n intluenes . mpm © oS om »* 
a : sti Ret v (unless commit murder or do som 
¥ ; Me © eee leas ng equa disc irte is ul re sure I 
ny , : . ; i he ee promotion, are handsomely pensioned and, u 
F ess you have cared to do it otherwise 11 
reparatior rot onl sts , not ha 
1) MonvTessort has accepted the posit singe se: < . . iat 
re paid a salary to take i 
1 her by the directors of the Harpenden 
sori House. The position was created EpucaTION in Europe is becoming dramati 
ler that Dr. Montessori might have un In Belgium the honorary and unpaid sel 
ected opportunity to put her theories into inspector claims that about eighty per cent 
tise. She w vive her lectures at the of the Belgian school children have dire need 
Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, of dental treatment. In Sweden they are ex 
London. cited over the question as to whether sex hy 


giene should be taught in the schools. Hun 


y 


' +a" gary wants courses in anarchism beginniz 
Germans of Czecho-Slovakia have not ; 


with the grade schools. Norway insists that 
ac neal a ; 1 1 she must have schools on housekeeping. And 
Switzerland is up in arms on the ruling 
Ree a ae r} . ” = against the married teacher, claiming that 
( 1} oO f ad he epor Savs d : ; ; 4 
that wi —_ f 200 Czechish chil there are married teachers in all stages of 

l where every group oT 2 fechis *Hhli- : 

n } »} 2 .} is Maintained for freedom and bondage, and that to pass a law 
sansa ~plie bschaapelties aes a snare as against the verheiratete Lehrerin’ without 
every German group of 1.9. rhe population ra ; ? : ke : 
ain qualification is the last word in injustice. 
is put at 66 per cent. Czechs and 33 per cent : : 
Germal proportion that 1 iid to be And indeed it would seem so. 
rermans, a oportio hat 1s sal ’ 


maintained in all the higher institutions of Tue Peruvian government has asked the 


learning except the Technische Hochschulen, German government for 200 teachers. About 


vhere the percentage is 50 to 50, and in the ready to pack up, delighted with the prospects, 


(7 rbeschulen, where it is only 39 per cent. Minister Haenisch put a spoke in their wheel. 


Czech and 61 per cent. German. If this 1s Ile informed these teachers that life in Peru 
ie, the German press, regardless of political js most primitive, that they would be unfit 
affiliation, has done the Masaryk government to liye in such a backward country unless 
grievous injustice and done it repeatedly. they had been hardened by being at the front 


White discussing recently the university during the war. There is a good measure of 


budget in the Chamber of Deputies, General truth in this. 
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wstroem of Munich has replied to Professor 20t obligate P , - 
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deservedly famous through their contributions mans are opening private § 8 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
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